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INTRODUCTION 


At  the  end  of  the  third  inning  we  deelared  vietory  and  said  the  game  is  over.  It 
ain’t  over.  It  is  not  going  to  be  over  in  future  wars.  We  need  to  talk  about  not  how  you 
win  the  peaee  as  a  separate  part  of  the  war,  but  you  have  to  look  at  this  thing  from  start  to 
finish.  It  is  not  a  phased  eonfliet;  there  is  not  a  fighting  part  and  then  another  part.  It  is  a 
nine-inning  game. 

Anthony  Zinni,  Understanding  What  Victory  Is 

Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  have 
consistently  demonstrated  their  dominance  on  the  battlefield.  The  U.S.  military’s 
performance  during  major  combat  operations,  such  as  those  conducted  during  DESERT 
STORM,  and  more  recently  during  the  initial  phases  of  Operation  IRAQI  EREEDOM 
(OIE),  clearly  demonstrate  the  maturation  of  an  unrivaled  joint  war  fighting  capability. 
However,  the  unmistakable  truth  of  IRAQI  EREEDOM,  one  that  we  often  seem  to  forget, 
is  that  decisive  military  victory  on  the  battlefield  is  frequently  only  the  first  step  in 
achieving  the  desired  political  end  state.  Ensuring  final  victory  will  often  require  the 
coordinated  and  synchronized  application  of  many  elements  of  national  power,  all  directed 
towards  achieving  a  common  strategic  goal. 

Since  1989,  U.S.  involvement  in  Panama,  Kuwait,  Somalia,  Haiti,  Bosnia,  Kosovo, 
Afghanistan,  Indonesia,  and  Iraq,  typifies  the  wide  breadth  of  employment  possibilities  for 
which  the  U.S.  military  and  its  civilian  partners  need  to  be  prepared.  As  the  less  than 
optimal  outcomes  of  several  of  these  commitments  reveal,  U.S.  military  performance  when 
called  upon  to  execute  lesser  contingencies,  including  post  conflict  stability  operations, 
have  at  best  produced  mixed  results.  In  short,  the  essential  point  is  this:  the  U.S.  military’s 
transformation  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  while  vastly  enhancing  its  ability  to  wage 
war  at  the  high  end  of  the  conflict  spectrum,  has  not  produced  comparable  increases  in 
capacity  at  the  lower  end  of  the  spectrum.'  This  is  the  case  despite  the  fact  that  the 
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frequency  and  performance  of  U.S.  military  forces,  when  involved  in  lesser  contingencies 
clearly  demonstrates  the  necessity  to  enhance  U.S.  military  capabilities  across  the  entire 
conflict  spectrum.  Ultimately,  achieving  U.S.  national  objectives  in  Military  Operations 
Other  Than  War  (MOOTW),  which  range  from  complex  contingencies  and  peace 
operations  to  winning  the  final  peace  following  decisive  combat  operations,  will  require 
changes  and  improvements  in  several  critical  areas.  While  the  analysis  and  suggestions 
proposed  in  this  paper  are  not  all  inclusive,  improvements  in  these  areas  will  help  ensure 
that  the  combatant  commanders  and  their  civilian  partners  are  better  prepared  to  meet  the 
challenges  that  lie  ahead.  As  affirmed  in  the  opening  statement  by  General  Anthony  Zinni, 
former  Commander  of  U.S.  Central  Command,  the  combatant  commanders  and  their 
interagency  partners  need  to  be  prepared  to  play  a  “nine-inning  game”.  Achieving  final 
victory  will  often  depend  upon  it. 

First,  mission  success  during  complex  contingency  and  post  conflict  operations 
requires  that  the  U.S.  military  and  its  civilian  partners  within  the  United  States  government 
(USG)  reach  a  new  level  of  interagency  jointness,  at  both  the  strategic  and  operational 
levels.  This  will  only  be  attainable  if  the  U.S.  military  accepts  that  these  types  of 
operations  are  an  integral  and  necessary  component  of  U.S.  military  capability.  Second,  if 
properly  resourced  and  supported,  there  are  two  prototype  initiatives:  the  Joint  Interagency 
Coordination  Group  (JIACG)  and  the  Standing  Joint  Force  Headquarters  (SJFHQ),  which 
demonstrate  great  potential  to  bridge  the  interagency  gap  at  the  operational  level.  Last, 
COCOMs  need  to  improve  their  ability  to  leverage  not  only  other  elements  of  national 
power,  but  also  the  contributions  of  nongovernmental  organizations  (NGOs)  and 
international  organizations  (lOs). 
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FULL  SPECTRUM  TRANSFORMATION 


Over  the  past  fifteen  years,  the  United  States  has  steadily  moved  to  a  military 
structure  characterized  by  smaller  forces,  increased  speed,  precision  weapons,  and 
improved  lethality.  During  this  same  period,  the  size  of  the  force  has  decreased  from  2.2 
million  active  duty  troops  to  approximately  1.5  million  today.  Touted  by  many  as  a 
revolution  in  military  affairs,  the  services  have  sought,  amongst  other  things,  to  leverage 
information  and  technology  as  a  means  to  increase  the  precision  and  lethality  of  this 
smaller  force.  A  brief  examination  of  Operation  DESERT  STORM  compared  to  Operation 
IRAQI  EREEDOM  helps  capture  the  enormous  success  of  this  transformation.  In 
DESERT  STORM  the  coalition  ground  troops  numbered  approximately  540,000.^  In 
contrast,  when  Baghdad  fell  during  OIE  there  were  fewer  than  150,000  coalition  forces  on 
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the  ground.  With  regard  to  air  power,  DESERT  STORM  witnessed  approximately  2,500 
aircraft  and  126,600  sorties  compared  to  1,900  aircraft  and  41,000  sorties  in  support  of 
IRAQI  EREEDOM."^  During  DESERT  STORM  approximately  8  percent  of  the  air 
delivered  munitions  were  precision  guided,  compared  to  approximately  66  percent  during 
IRAQI  EREEDOM.^  During  OIE,  the  allies  used  less  than  one -third  of  the  forces  and  one- 
seventh  of  the  munitions  in  about  one-half  the  time  to  reach  “a  far  more  ambitious 
objective  as  compared  to  DESERT  STORM. In  testimony  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  June  2003,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  Wolfowitz 
discussed  this  transformation;  “The  preliminary  lessons  learned  from  Operation  Iraqi 
Ereedom  suggest  that  U.S.  forces,  on  a  per  unit  basis,  achieved  a  level  of  combat  power 
that  is  at  least  several  multiples  greater  than  even  the  enormously  capable  forces  that  we 
deployed  in  Operation  Desert  Storm  a  decade  ago.”^  Even  this  cursory  look  at  the 
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differences  between  the  two  conflicts  provides  a  comprehensible  picture  of  the  ongoing 
transformation  of  the  U.S.  military.  However,  the  challenge  for  today’s  military  is  moving 
this  transformation  beyond  the  high  end  of  the  conflict  spectrum.  While  it  is  essential  that 
the  U.S.  military  maintain  its  war  fighting  advantage,  it  must  be  equally  capable  of 
maintaining  the  peace  during  operations  other  than  war  or  winning  the  peace  during  post 
conflict  operations.  Furthermore,  the  blurring  of  the  transition  between  major  combat  and 
post  conflict  operations,  as  is  characteristic  of  ongoing  operations  in  Iraq,  requires  a  full- 
spectrum  force,  not  just  one  that  is  tailored  for  the  first  three  innings.  The  common  thread 
that  ties  success  in  these  diverse  types  of  operations  together,  from  complex  contingency  to 
post  conflict  stability  operations,  is  the  significant  requirement  for  interagency  integration 
and  civil-military  coordination.  Only  by  developing  the  team  work,  organizational 
structure,  and  mechanisms  necessary  to  truly  unify  all  elements  of  national  power  will  the 
combatant  commanders  and  their  civilian  partners  be  postured  for  success  across  the  full- 
spectrum  of  operations. 

INTERAGENCY  COOPERATION  HAS  TO  START  AT  THE  TOP 

In  May  1997  President  Clinton  signed  Presidential  Decision  Directive  (PDD)  56, 
titled  Managing  Complex  Contingency  Operations.  The  document  was  built  upon  tenets 
contained  in  previously  issued  PDD  25,  and  directed  the  Department  of  Defense, 
Department  of  State,  and  other  U.S.  governmental  agencies  to  create  a  cohesive  program 
for  educating  and  training  personnel  for  complex  contingency  operations.^  The  directive 
was  also  issued  with  the  purpose  of  improving  the  planning  and  management  of  complex 
contingencies  in  response  to  failures  in  interagency  coordination  that  occurred  during  the 
early  1990s.^  The  principal  requirement  of  the  document  was  the  development  of  a 
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political-military  plan  as  an  integrated  planning  tool  for  eoordinating  U.S.  government 

aetions  in  response  to  a  complex  eontmgeney/°  One  important  faeet  of  the  doeument  was 

the  requirement  “that  the  politieal-military  plan  inelude  demonstrable  milestones  and 

measures  of  sueeess  ineluding  detailed  planning  for  the  transition  of  the  operation  to 

aetivities  whieh  might  be  performed  by  a  follow-on  operation  or  by  the  host 

government.”^  ^  Additionally,  PDD  56  ealled  for  an  interageney  rehearsal  and  review  of 

the  politieal-military  plan’s  main  elements.  By  rehearsing  and  reviewing  all  elements  of 

the  plan,  differenees  in  objeetives,  agency  responsibilities,  synehronization,  and  resouree 

alloeation  could  be  identified  and  resolved  prior  to  execution.  Although  PDD  56  was  an 

important  step  in  improving  the  proeess  of  planning  and  managing  eomplex  eontingeney 

operations  at  the  strategie  level,  the  doeument  was  not  applieable  to  the  development  of 
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plans  involving  international  armed  eonfiiet. 

In  February  2001  the  Bush  Administration  issued  National  Security  Presidential 
Directive  (NSPD)  1.  Among  other  things,  NSPD  1  replaced  the  Presidential  Decision 
Directives  as  instruments  of  eommunieating  presidential  deeisions  regarding  national 
seeurity  policies.'"^  While  it  abolished  the  existing  system  of  interagency  working  groups, 
it  transferred  the  oversight  of  ongoing  operations  assigned  in  PDD  56  to  the  newly  formed 
regional  Policy  Coordination  Committees  (PCCs).'^  Like  PDD  56,  the  newly  issued 
direetive  did  not  extend  its  applieation  to  the  planning  and  management  of  post  eonfiiet 
environments  following  major  combat  operations. 

Past  diffieulties  in  transitioning  from  major  eombat  operations  to  post  eonfiiet 
stability  operations  in  both  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  firmly  support  extending  the  requirements 
outlined  in  PDD  56  to  the  planning  and  management  of  post  eonfliet  environments 
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following  major  combat  operations.  While  some  would  view  this  as  treading  on  the  sacred 
ground  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  it  has  become  unmistakably  clear  that  suceess  in 
complex  contingeney  and  post  conflict  operations  requires  a  team  effort,  and  that  this  team 
work  must  start  at  the  top.  In  today’s  world,  there  are  few  if  any  combat  operations  that 
will  not  require  interagency  coordination.  Had  executive  level  directives  required  the 
production  of  a  detailed  political-military  plan  at  the  strategic  level  for  Afghanistan  and 
Iraq,  similar  to  those  required  by  FDD  56,  issues  regarding  agency  responsibilities, 
differences  in  objectives,  synehronization,  unity  of  effort,  and  resource  alloeation  eould 
have  been  identified  and  resolved  prior  to  execution.  Without  coherent  and  eonsistent 
direetion  from  the  strategic  level,  effective  interagency  collaboration,  planning,  and 
execution  at  the  operational  level  is  difficult  at  best. 

LESSONS  RELEARNED  -  OIF  OPERATIONAL  LEVEL  PLANNING 

It  is  essential  that  operational  plans  encompass  all  phases  of  the  campaign 
including  the  post  eonfliet  phase.  Additionally,  “the  reverse  planning  process  should 
always  be  applied;  otherwise,  the  execution  phase  will  be  incongruent  and  without  a  well- 
thought-out  road  map  toward  the  ultimate  objective.”'^  Although  much  of  the  operational 
level  planning  for  OIF  is  still  classified,  there  are  many  unelassified  sources  that  eontend 
that  planning  for  post  conflict  operations  was  insufficient  and  based  on  several  incorreet 
critical  assumptions.  “These  factors,  coupled  with  a  lack  of  security,  loss  of  basic 
necessities  .  .  .  ereated  challenges  in  aecomplishing  stability  operations.”'^  Taking  it  a  step 
further,  Miehael  O’ Hanlon,  in  a  reeent  article  titled  Iraq  Without  a  Plan,  states  that  the 
U.S.  defense  planning  system  did  not  work.  While  the  first  three  phases  of  the  operation 
were  impressive.  Phase  IV  planning  was  bungled  so  badly  that  its  faults  have  eome  to 
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outweigh  the  virtues  of  the  earlier  parts  of  the  operation.  Observations  by  taetieal  level 
eommanders  leading  units  during  OIF  support  the  assertions  that  planning  and  guidanee 
for  Phase  IV  of  the  plan  was  laeking.^^ 

The  situation  in  Iraq  is  only  the  most  reeent  example  of  the  unwillingness  “of 
eivilian  and  military  leaders  to  eonsider  the  establishment  of  politieal  and  eeonomic  order 
as  a  part  of  war  itself”  A  deeade  earlier,  similar  shortfalls  in  the  planning  for  the 
liberation  of  Kuwait  oeeurred  in  the  build  up  to  Operation  DESERT  STORM.  “Before 
mid-January,  CENTCOM  gave  little  attention  to  planning  for  eivil-military  operations  in 
Kuwait  after  the  liberation.  CENTCOM’s  operations  plan  for  Desert  Storm  basieally 
stopped  with  eliminating  the  threat  of  Iraq’s  Republiean  Guard  and  did  not  address  the  post 
eonflict  phase.”  Eighting  the  same  enemy  over  a  deeade  later,  it  ean  be  argued  that  the 
plan  again  ended  with  the  destruetion  of  the  Iraqi  Republiean  Guard,  confusing  the  defeat 
of  the  operational  center  of  gravity  with  the  attainment  of  the  strategic  objective. 

By  many  accounts,  post  conflict  stabilization  and  reconstruction  plans  for  OIE  were 
not  addressed  in  sufficient  detail,  largely  because  of  the  overly  optimistic  assumption  on 
how  the  U.S.  military  would  be  received.  Relying  on  assumptions  that  are  based  on  either 
the  worst  or  the  best  case  scenario  is  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  planning. 

Either  extreme  should  be  avoided  for  obvious  reasons.  As  a  result  of  overly  optimistic 
assumptions,  a  U.S.  military  with  too  few  troops  on  the  ground  was  slow  to  respond  to  the 
deteriorating  security  environment  following  the  fall  of  the  regime. 

On  20  January  2003  in  preparation  for  the  war  and  post  conflict  reconstruction  in 
Iraq,  retired  Eieutenant  General  Jay  Garner  was  appointed  to  head  the  Office  of 
Reconstruction  and  Humanitarian  Assistance  (ORHA).  Erom  the  start,  there  were 
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interagency  conflicts  and  questions  with  regard  to  authority.  Although  General  Garner 
would  control  no  security  forces,  ORHA  “was  charged  with  administering  the  country, 
providing  humanitarian  aid,  and  rebuilding  damaged  infrastructure.”  On  17  March  2003, 
with  less  than  two  months  to  coordinate  the  planning  efforts  of  the  whole  host  of  U.S. 
agencies  that  would  be  involved  in  the  reconstruction,  ORHA  was  relocated  to  Kuwait.^"^ 
To  compound  the  shortage  of  planning  time,  much  of  the  post  conflict  planning  that  was 
conducted  prior  to  the  formation  of  ORHA  by  numerous  organizations  and  agencies  was 
not  incorporated  into  their  plans. Furthermore,  military  planners  with  the  Combined 
Forces  Land  Component  Command  (CFLCC)  “did  not  coordinate  with  ORHA  on  the 
interagency  actions  for  stability  and  reconstruction.”  Even  though  ORHA  would 
eventually  fall  under  operational  control  of  the  CFLCC,  early  post  conflict  planning  was 
stove-piped,  uncoordinated,  and  incomplete. 

Within  days  of  the  fall  of  the  regime,  ORHA  repositioned  from  Kuwait  to  Baghdad. 
“ORHA  was  overmatched  by  the  size  of  the  problem  it  found  in  Baghdad  and  probably 
contributed  little  in  a  tangible  way  to  resolving  the  conflict.”  Although  there  are 
certainly  limits  to  the  relevance  of  lessons  learned  from  World  War  II,  planning  for  the 
occupation  and  reconstruction  of  Japan  and  Germany  began  in  1942,  a  full  two  and  one- 
half  years  before  the  end  of  the  war.  By  the  time  the  Axis  powers  were  defeated,  the 
United  States  was  well  prepared  for  a  wide  variety  of  eventualities.  The  short-fused  ad 

hoc  formation  of  ORHA  and  the  lack  of  coordination  with  the  CFLCC,  coupled  with  an 
increasingly  challenging  security  environment  resulted  in  an  organization  that  was  ill 
prepared  and  ill  equipped  to  meet  the  reconstruction  challenges  that  arose  after  the  fall  of 
the  regime. 
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In  mid-May  just  a  few  weeks  after  ORHA  displaeed  from  Kuwait  to  Baghdad, 
Ambassador  Paul  Bremmer  suceeeded  General  Garner,  and  the  organization  was 
restructured  and  renamed  as  the  Coalition  Provisional  Authority  (CPA).  Regardless  of 
the  change  in  leadership,  the  disparity  between  authority  and  resources  remained.  As  the 
civilian  authority  in  Iraq,  the  CPA  continued  to  be  responsible  for  rebuilding  the  country, 
but  the  military  owned  the  security  assets  necessary  to  support  the  task.  This  relationship 
was  even  more  challenged  by  the  lack  of  stability  in  much  of  the  country.  Undoubtedly, 
U.S.  Central  Command  should  have  maintained  authority  over  all  aspects  of  the 
occupation,  including  the  commencement  of  reconstruction,  until  the  security  situation 
allowed  for  a  coordinated  transfer  of  authority.  Failure  to  maintain  unity  of  effort  through 
the  principle  of  unity  of  command,  particularly  during  a  critical  period,  can  be  a  great 
source  of  weakness.  Finally,  the  transfer  of  authority  from  the  military  to  the  CPA 
should  have  been  based  on  the  attainment  of  specific  identifiable  objectives  that  were  pre¬ 
planned  in  detail  prior  to  the  execution  of  hostilities. 

BRIDGING  THE  GAP  AT  THE  OPERATIONAL  LEVEL 

It  took  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  in  1986  to  finally  elevate  the  importance  of  joint 
operations  to  a  level  necessary  to  penetrate  and  break  down  inter-service  rivalries  and 
barriers.  Since  Goldwater-Nichols,  the  Armed  Forces  have  made  quantum  leaps  in  joint 
war  fighting  capability  and  today  fight  as  a  unified  team.  Recent  performance  during 
major  combat  operations,  such  as  those  conducted  during  DESERT  STORM,  Operation 
ENDURING  EREEDOM,  and  most  recently  during  OIE,  clearly  demonstrate  the 
maturation  of  an  unmatched  joint  war  fighting  capability.  However,  as  we  enter  the 
twenty-first  century,  the  emerging  security  environment  requires  the  development  of  a  new 
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level  of  interageney  jointness,  one  that  ean  synehronize  the  application  of  all  elements  of 
U.S.  national  power.  “Whereas  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  successfully  institutionalized 
‘jointness’  among  the  military  services,  the  need  today  is  for  similar  structural  adaptation 

3 1 

‘beyond  jointness’  in  civil-military  collaboration.” 

For  two  very  good  reasons  it  is  time  for  the  combatant  commanders  and  their 
civilian  partners  to  integrate  on  a  new  level.  First,  with  transnational  and  stateless  terrorist 
organizations  as  a  real  and  primary  threat,  mission  success  now  depends  on  more  than  just 
dominance  on  the  battlefield.  Second,  humanitarian  assistance,  peacekeeping,  and 
nation-building  operations  have  become  de  facto  missions  for  the  U.S.  military.  In  many 
of  these  increasingly  complex  and  challenging  undertakings  final  victory  will  require  the 
skills  and  resources  not  only  of  the  defense  department,  but  also  other  USG  agencies, 
partner  nations,  NGOs,  regional  and  international  organizations,  and  agencies  of  the  host 
country. Today,  unless  the  U.S.  military  and  its  interagency  partners  succeed  in  reaching 
a  new  level  of  interagency  cohesion  on  their  own,  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  Congress 
could  once  again  mandate  such  a  requirement. 

Within  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  requirements  to  plan,  coordinate,  and 
execute  multi-agency  operations  at  the  operational  level  rests  with  the  combatant 
commanders.  According  to  Joint  Pub  3-08,  Interagency  Coordination  During  Joint 
Operations,  “the  geographic  combatant  commander  is  the  focal  point  for  planning  and 
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implementation  of  regional  military  strategies  that  require  interagency  coordination.” 
Critical  to  success  in  the  interagency  environment  is  the  ability  to  foster  unity  of  effort 
despite  philosophical  and  operational  differences  separating  the  agencies.  Additionally, 
attaining  unity  of  effort  can  be  made  difficult  by  the  agencies’  different  and  conflicting 
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policies,  procedures,  and  decision  making  techniques.  Last,  military  organizations  are 
generally  more  comfortable  relying  on  unity  of  command  as  the  means  of  ensuring  unity  of 
effort,  even  though  this  is  not  possible  in  interagency  and  multinational  environments  due 
to  the  lack  of  formal  authority.  Despite  the  challenges  created  by  the  diverse  cultures, 
competing  interests,  and  differing  priorities  of  the  parent  agencies  and  organizations, 
achieving  unity  of  effort  is  without  question  the  combatant  commander’s  responsibility  and 
an  essential  requirement  for  mission  success. 

As  currently  organized  and  resourced,  the  combatant  commander’s  ability  to  plan, 
coordinate,  and  execute  multiagency  operations  at  the  operational  level  as  called  for  in 
joint  doctrine  is  at  best  a  challenge.  However,  if  properly  structured,  resourced,  and 
supported,  there  are  two  prototype  initiatives  currently  being  assessed  by  Joint  Forces 
Command  that  demonstrate  great  potential  to  bridge  this  interagency  gap  at  the  operational 
level.  While  not  the  panacea,  they  are  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  provide  a 
solid  foundation  upon  which  to  build. 

JOINT  INTERAGENCY  COORDINATION  GROUP  (JIACG) 

The  first  initiative  that  is  specifically  being  designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
civilian  and  military  campaign  planning  and  execution  efforts  is  the  development  and 
fielding  of  the  Joint  Interagency  Coordination  Group  (JIACG).  According  to  Joint 
Forces  Command,  the  concept  is  an  organizational  solution  to  a  recognized  interagency 
void  at  the  operational  level.  The  purpose  of  the  JIACG  is  to  serve  as  the  combatant 
command’s  “lead  organization  for  the  interagency  community  providing  oversight, 
facilitation,  coordination,  and  synchronization  of  agencies’  activities  within  the 
command.”  To  date,  real  world  employment  of  the  JIACG  concept  in  support  of  the 
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combatant  commanders  has  focused  largely  in  the  intelligenee,  law  enforcement,  and 
eounter-terrorism  realms.  While  extremely  important  given  today’s  threats,  the  JIACG 
concept  has  an  equally  significant  role  to  play  in  the  politieal-military  and  civil-military 
realms  in  support  of  both  complex  contingency  and  post  conflict  operations.  Adequately 
resourced  and  trained,  the  JIACG  would  provide  the  eombatant  and  joint  task  force 
eommanders  with  the  expertise  and  interagency  relationships  that  are  absolutely  essential 
to  mission  success. 

However,  as  currently  envisioned  by  Joint  Forees  Command,  the  JIACG  prototype 
falls  short  of  providing  the  interagency  organization  required  for  suceess  at  the  operational 
level.  As  presently  proposed,  the  JIACG  would  be  led  by  a  Senior  Executive  Service 
Direetor  and  be  comprised  of  a  relatively  small  staff  eore  element."^'*  The  maximum 
number  of  personnel  envisioned  in  a  full  spectrum  JIACG  is  twelve,  with  the  capacity  to 
be  augmented  with  virtual  or  additional  members."^'  While  a  good  initial  first  step,  what  is 
ultimately  required  is  not  just  collaboration  and  planning  support  on  the  combatant 
commander’s  staff,  but  full  interagency  integration  and  eoordination  at  the  level  of 
exeeution.  It  is  essential  that  interagency  representation  on  the  combatant  commander’s 
staff  be  robust  enough,  not  only  to  support  the  eommander’s  planning  requirements,  but 
more  importantly,  to  support  the  dedieated  assignment  of  interagency  personnel  down  to 
the  Joint  Task  Foree  (JTF)  level  in  support  of  both  crisis  planning  and  mission  execution. 

On  the  civil-military  side,  the  manning  of  the  JIACG  must  include,  amongst  other 
agencies,  permanently  assigned  representatives  from  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  (USAID)  to  faeilitate  eoordination  with  NGOs  and  lOs.  As  the  primary  U.S. 
government  eonduit  to  these  organizations,  USAID  representatives  would  be  best 
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positioned  to  leverage  these  organizations  and  to  harmonize  eivil  and  military  operations  in 
eomplex  eontingeney  and  post  eonfliet  environments.  Furthermore,  learning  how  to 
integrate  and  eoordinate  operations  with  the  multitude  of  nongovernmental  and 
international  organizations  that  are  often  already  on  the  seene  should  not  be  left  to  on-the- 
job  training.  During  the  U.S.  intervention  in  Haiti  in  1994,  the  U.S.  military  was  involved 
with  over  400  loeal  and  nongovernmental  organizations  on  an  ad  hoe  basis  during  the 
eourse  of  the  operation."^^  Whenever  possible,  nongovernmental,  regional,  and 
international  relief  organizations  should  be  invited  by  the  eombatant  eommands  to 
partieipate  in  training  sessions,  planning  eonferenees,  and  seheduled  exereises.  Inereased 
pre-erisis  interaetion  and  eross  training  with  these  organizations  before  involvement  in 
complex  contingency  and  post  conflict  operations  would  improve  information  flow,  break 
down  barriers  to  cooperation,  and  vastly  improve  coordination  during  execution. 

USAID  representation  within  the  JIACG  would  be  designed  to  enhance,  not 
supplant,  current  relationships  and  channels  of  communication  between  and  among  the 
combatant  commander’s  staff.  Department  of  State,  the  Ambassador’s  country  team,  and 
numerous  other  agencies  involved.  During  execution,  USAID  representatives  embedded 
in  the  JTF  staff  would  provide  direct  support  to  the  Civil  Military  Operations  Center 
(CMOC),  provide  critical  liaison  with  civilian/international  organizations  engaged  in  the 
region,  and  provide  expertise  and  advice  to  the  JTF  Commander  on  the  best  way  to 
leverage  the  capabilities  resident  in  these  organizations. 

While  still  embryonic,  now  is  the  time  for  the  combatant  commanders  to  fully 
support  and  shape  the  JIACG  in  support  of  their  requirements.  This  will  require  a 
commitment  of  resources  and  necessitate  an  investment  on  their  part.  First,  in  designing 
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the  JIACG’s  chain  of  command,  the  organization  should  report  directly  to  the  deputy 
combatant  commanders.  In  addition  to  providing  senior  leadership  and  direction,  this 
would  ensure  that  interagency  issues  are  given  the  appropriate  level  of  command  attention 
and  that  JIACG  initiatives  are  fully  supported  by  the  combatant  commander’s  staff. 

Second,  the  combatant  commanders  must  provide  sufficient  military  personnel  to  man  the 
JIACG  in  addition  to  the  interagency  representatives  in  order  to  support  major  planning 
cells,  JIACG  detachments  to  JTFs  in  support  of  crisis  planning  and  execution,  and  military 
liaison  officers  to  critical  agencies  and  organizations  operating  within  their  geographic 
regions."^^  Last,  other  U.S.  governmental  agencies  cannot  be  expected  to  provide  personnel 
to  fully  staff  the  JIACGs  without  a  mutual  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  provide  exchange  officers  to  their  staffs  along  with  the  necessary  funding  to 
support  these  assignments.  Over  time,  the  support  and  implementation  of  a  robust  officer 
exchange  program  would  result  in  interagency  cross  pollination,  similar  to  military  inter¬ 
service  cross  pollination  that  occurs  today  on  joint  military  headquarters  staffs.  Just  as  the 
individual  military  services  have  vastly  improved  their  ability  to  function  jointly  by 
learning  about  the  cultures,  capabilities,  and  limitations  of  their  sister  services,  over  time 
so  would  the  different  agencies  within  the  U.S.  government. 

STANDING  JOINT  FORCE  HEADQUARTERS  ISJFHQ) 

The  second  initiative  that  demonstrates  great  potential  to  improve  performance 
during  complex  contingency  and  post  conflict  operations  is  the  creation  of  Standing  Joint 
Force  Headquarters  (Core  Element)  SJFHQ  (CE)  within  each  of  the  combatant  command 
staffs.  According  to  Joint  Eorces  Command,  “the  SJEHQ  (CE)  exploits  new 
organizational  and  operational  concepts  and  capabilities  to  enhance  the  command’s 
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peacetime  planning  efforts,  accelerate  the  efficient  formation  of  a  JTFHQ,  and  facilitate 
crisis  response  by  the  joint  force. The  major  impetus  driving  this  concept  is  the  desire 
to  be  able  to  rapidly  form,  deploy,  and  employ  the  joint  force  much  earlier  in  a  contingency 
than  traditional  ad  hoc  JTFs."^^ 

The  major  point  of  discussion  here  is  not  to  conduct  an  in-depth  assessment  of  the 
SJFHQ  concept;  rather,  it  is  to  explore  the  potential  benefits  that  may  be  gained  by 
permanently  imbedding  a  JIACG  element  into  the  SJFHQ  structure.  By  imbedding  a 
JIACG  element  as  a  permanent  component  of  the  SJFHQ,  in  addition  to  vastly  improved 
reaction  to  a  crisis,  the  merger  would  provide  the  core  C2  element  with  preexisting 
interagency  relationships,  enhanced  knowledge  of  the  area  of  operations,  and  the 
mechanism  to  integrate  crisis  planning  and  execution  efforts  across  numerous  agencies  and 
organizations.  This  enhanced  SJFHQ  would  provide  a  transformational  planning  and 
execution  capability  as  the  core  element  of  a  JTF  headquarters  in  support  of  both  complex 
contingencies  and  post  conflict  operations.  By  training,  planning,  and  exercising  together 
on  a  routine  basis,  the  enhanced  SJFHQ  would  provide  an  exceptionally  ready  core 
element  around  which  the  combatant  commander  could  quickly  form  and  build  a  JTF. 

With  the  option  of  assigning  the  deputy  combatant  commander  or  another  three-star  as  the 
commander,  the  enhanced  SJFHQ  would  be  ideally  suited  to  serve  as  the  core  headquarters 
element  not  only  for  war  fighting  missions,  but  also  for  post  conflict  operations,  or  as  a 
stand  alone  JTF  in  support  of  a  complex  contingency.  During  post  conflict  operations,  the 
“stability  force”  assigned  to  the  JTF  could  be  a  tailored  and  separate  force  from  the  combat 
force,  or  they  could  be  one  and  the  same.  Regardless  of  the  forces  assigned,  the  enhanced 
SJFHQ  would  provide  a  more  capable  and  ready  headquarters  in  a  much  shorter  period  of 
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time  than  would  the  ad  hoe  formation  of  traditional  JTF  headquarters.  Last,  as  an 
operation  progressed,  the  embedded  interageney  representation  within  the  enhaneed 
SJFHQ  would  faeilitate  a  eoordinated  hand-off  from  the  more  military-dominated  stages  of 
post  eonfliet  or  eomplex  eontingeney  operations  to  the  more  eivilian-dominated  stages. 

Reeent  experienee  in  both  DESERT  STORM  and  OIE  suggest  that  the  less  than 
timely  and  ad  hoe  ereation  of  JTEs  to  plan  and  oversee  post  eonfliet  reeonstruetion,  while 
the  norm  in  the  past,  is  perhaps  not  the  best  means  of  developing  a  eoherent  plan  and 
ultimately  ensuring  mission  sueeess.  During  DESERT  STORM  it  was  not  until  the 
beginning  of  the  air  war  in  mid-January  that  Central  Command  established  task  forees  to 
plan  and  exeeute  the  post  eonfliet  phase  of  the  war,  specifleally  Task  Eoree  Ereedom  and 
the  Combined  Civil  Affairs  Task  Eoree."^*’  “During  his  discussions  at  CENTCOM 
headquarters,  [Ambassador]  Gnehm  detected  little  interest  in  preparing  for  post-liberation 
in  Kuwait.  General  Schwartzkopf  s  staff  was  understandably  preoccupied  with  executing 
the  offensive  operations. Over  a  decade  later  in  the  build-up  to  OIE,  the  combatant 
commander’s  staff  was  once  again,  and  perhaps  understandably  so,  fixated  on  planning  and 
preparing  for  major  combat  operations  at  the  expense  of  post  conflict  operations.  It  was 
not  until  January  2003,  two  months  before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  that  Joint  Task 
Eoree  Eour  (JTE-4)  was  established  to  develop  the  operational  plan  for  Phase  IV.  This 
planning  cell  of  approximately  40  personnel,  under  the  leadership  of  a  one-star  Army 
general,  formed  the  core  of  an  organization  that  would  ultimately  become  JTE-7,  the  post 
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conflict  force  commanded  by  an  Army  three-star  in  Baghdad. 

There  was  little  coordination  conducted  in  the  two  months  leading  up  to  the  war 
between  JTE-4,  the  military  task  force  responsible  for  post  conflict  planning,  and  the 
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civilian-led  Office  of  Reconstruction  and  Humanitarian  Assistance,  also  responsible  for 
planning  post  conflict  operations,  even  though  both  organizations  technically  belonged  to 
the  department  of  defense.  Unquestionably,  an  adequately  manned  and  trained  SJFHQ 
augmented  by  permanently  assigned  interagency  representatives  would  have  provided  the 
combatant  commander  with  an  ideal  core  C2  element  to  plan  and  eventually  execute  post 
conflict  operations  in  Iraq.  This  civil-military  team  would  have  provided  the  combatant 
commander  a  truly  integrated  and  geographically  knowledgeable  JTF  HQ  core  element, 
capable  of  both  war  fighting  and  facilitating  unity  of  effort  at  the  level  of  execution  across 
the  many  agencies  of  the  U.S.  government.  As  the  security  environment  allowed  and  post 
conflict  objectives  were  met,  this  organization  would  also  be  ideally  suited  to  facilitate  the 
smooth  transfer  of  supported/supporting  relationships  between  military  and  civilian 
agencies  and  organizations  who  would  eventually  take  the  lead  on  reconstruction 
operations  in  the  later  stages. 

CONCLUSION 

For  the  military  it  is  also  a  difficult  realization  that  we  will  not  (likely)  fight  the 
Fulda  Gap  scenario  in  the  2U*  Century  instead,  complex  contingency  operations  are  the 
expectation.  This  requires  a  perspective  beyond  the  military,  even  while  continuing  to 
focus  on  basic  war  fighting  skills.  Tough,  well  trained,  disciplined  soldiers,  sailors, 
airmen,  and  marines  can  keep  peace,  as  well  as  fight  and  win  conventional  conflicts. 

Defense  Is  from  Mars  State  Is  from  Venus 

Overcoming  the  challenges  that  the  U.S.  military  and  its  civilian  partners  are 
currently  facing,  and  will  continue  to  face  as  we  move  into  the  twenty-first  century,  is 
going  to  require  a  team  effort.  Towards  this  end,  it  is  time  for  the  U.S.  military  to  stop 
viewing  its  operations  and  campaigns  strictly  through  a  military  lens.  Regardless  of  the 
military’s  war  fighting  prowess,  given  the  complexities  of  today’s  threats,  there  are  limits 
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to  what  any  military  force  can  accomplish  in  isolation  from  other  elements  of  national 
power.  In  order  to  expand  the  transformation  beyond  the  high  end  of  the  conflict 
spectrum,  it  is  necessary  for  the  U.S.  military  to  look  beyond  just  war  fighting  to  wholly 
define  its  responsibility  to  the  American  public.  Completing  the  transformation  across  the 
full  spectrum  of  conflict  will  require  a  broader  view  and  will  require  overcoming  cultural 
resistance  and  barriers  to  interagency  cooperation  and  integration,  at  both  the  strategic  and 
operational  levels.  Overcoming  the  challenges  that  this  country  is  likely  to  face  in  the 
future  will  require  the  effective  blending  of  all  elements  of  national  power.  The  first  and  a 
necessary  step  in  this  process  is  the  recognition  by  the  U.S.  military  that  “winning  the  war” 
is  only  an  intermediate  step,  and  that  “winning  the  peace”  will  require  the  seamless  and 
coordinated  application  of  all  elements  of  national  power  to  ensure  ultimate  victory.  As 
stated  by  General  Anthony  Zinni,  wars  and  contingency  operations  cannot  be  split  into  a 
fighting  part  followed  by  another  part.  Success  requires  a  team  effort  from  the  first  pitch 
of  the  game,  to  the  last  out  in  the  ninth  inning. 
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